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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, sy A. ALEXANDER, N. Y. 





The comparison of two natures apparently so different 
us those of Rousseau and Goethe seems at first unmeaning. 
But a close examination of external and internal cireum- 
stances shows resemblance as well as difference, in the 
qualities of these two remarkable men. 

The eighteenth century, which revolutionized Europe in 
Literature as well as in Politics, called Rousseau and Geethe 
into being. The former was born in 1712; the latterin 1749. 
The period was one which left upon Europe imperishable 
marks. The power of Locke’s philosophy had raised up 
the school of Voltaire, and under the influence of the latter, 
sensnalism resulted in France. Even Germany felt the 
shock. But while France was led on by the Atheist and 
the Deist, Germany recovered in the revulsion under the 
Kénigsberg philosopher. The brilliancy of Voltaire daz- 
zled the eyes of the most sober thinkers. Glowing rhetoric 
and keen satire took the place of deeper thought in France. 
But the century left another stain on Europe beside that of 
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error; it left the stain of human blood, and the heads of 


Fashion and Luxury bowed low beneath the awful curse. 
Rousseau saw but the faint beginnings of the mighty strug- 
gle; Gathe lived calmly throughout the revolutionary 
period, surveying the scene from his German home. 

But they were both men whose characters were formed 
but little by the time, whose influence roused European 
Society to energy and action. Rousseau, born at the begin- 
ning of the century, made the France of Louis XV. turn 
toward him with mingled emotions. Gathe came to matu- 
rity when the century was drawing to a close, to illumine 
the Philosophy, History and Poetry which had preceded 
him, with the glorious light of his genius. Each nature 
bore the marks of national individuality. Rousseau, though 
not a Frenchman by birth, was a descendant of an old 
French family early transplanted to the picturesque vales 
vf Switzerland. But Geneva his birthplace left only a Cal- 
Vinistic, not a national stamp upon his character, and in 
after years his heart beat responsive to that of France, the 
country which he dearly loved. Gethe was the true off- 
spring of Southern Germany—the land of the Rhine, the 
land of Romance; and in all the unique grandeur of his 
genius, we trace the power which seems to belong to the 
Teutonic race alone. The mind of Rousseau was far inferior 
to that of the German poet, both in depth and comprehen- 
siveness; but in the brief sketch which follows there may 
be observed a certain similarity in their natures, which 
places them in a position of equality, as well as a certain 
dissimilarity which raises the latter above heights to which 
the former never aspired. 

There is a contrast in their youth. We watch with 
painful anxiety the feeble childhood of Rousseau, left 
motherless on the day of his birth, trembling between life 
and death. A growing interest attends his youth, when he 
plunged deep into works of romance under his father’s 
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guidance. His mind turned from Fiction to Fact, and 
Plutarch became his delight. At length the innocence of 
his early life was brought to a close, and he was placed 
under other instruction, when he learned the first lessons 


of that sensualism which tarnished his after years. The 
heart is moved to pity and indignation at the brutality which 
crushed his sensitive nature, struggling to rise to a higher 
plane of existence. By means of this cruelty, evil qualities 
were developed, which marred his growing disposition, and 
we are not surprised at the morbid fancies which early 
clustered in the brain of this much abused genius, who 
belonged so truly to Humanity. 

In striking contrast are Goethe’s early days. He was 
born at Frankfort, under the pleasant influences of a Ger- 
man home. His father was a cold and formal stoic of the 
modern type, a seeker after truth, a careful observer. From 
his mother Geethe inherited that disposition of radiant 
cheerfulness--that enthusiastic German spirit, generally 
characteristic of the race. The precocious intellect of 
Geethe was strangely different from the stunted faculties of 
Rousseau. The Frenchman was poorly educated, and his 
mind, intellectually weak, derived but little benefit from the 
meagre studies of his youth. Sensation in him was pre- 
dominant, and while his nature was abundantly receptive, 
there was little of that spontaneity which goes out in the 
mind of the lover of truth, of the man of science, toward 
objects presented. In Gethe, on the other hand, the bal- 
ance of Sensation and Perception was fully accomplished. 
There were to him the pleasures of the purely sensuous, as 
well as those of definite cognition. His education, so care- 
ful, yet at times unproductive, started at once a healthy 
growth in his mind. His early life shows plainly the human 
element, as he turns from the earnest pursuits of the study 
to the gaieties of Society, and then back once more to his 
quiet retreat. 
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The career of Rousseau and Geethe, from the beginning 

of manhood onward, displays the comparative excellencies 
and demerits of their natures. While we leave reluctantly 
the scenes and incidents of absorbing interest clustering 
about their lives, we are compelled by the limits of our 
subject to‘attend to the discussion of their respective char- 
acters. 

The first characteristic common to them both was sus- 
ceptibility. With that quality the name of Rousseau has 
become almost synonymous. It was largely displayed in 
the characters of both. In the one case, it was smothered 
in early life by brutal treatment, the slights of the world, 
and the consequences which often follow from an insignifi- 
cant presence. Quenched as it was for a time, it burst 
forth in after years with fierce vehemence. In Gathe, on 
the other hand, susceptibility was fed and nourished. The 
grand appearance of the young German, whose flashing 
eye and sympathetic manner betrayed the man within, ear- 
ried him triumphant through many a place where Rousseau 
would have failed to walk, yet ever drew around him seduc- 
tive snares. Gathe advanced with victorious steps, often 
overwhelmed by passion and devotion, and while his life 
presents a series of cruel disappointments in love, they were 
in many instances the result of his own recklessness. To 
those familiar with his life, the names of Gretchen, Aunchen, 
and Frederika, recall times when the emotions, so vividly 
awakened at first, died away, leaving two melancholy hearts 
behind. With Rousseau, love was hardly a passion, it was 
an extravagance, the intoxication of intellect and sense, the 
absorption of the intellect in emotion, the emotion unbridled 
by the will. All through his life the fires of sensualism are 
potential, needing only a peculiar condition of his morbid 
nature to kindle them anew. With Geethe love was more 
refined, and while he lost his self-control in many cases 
where reason should have been obeyed, the refinement of 
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the man is seldom lost to sight. The early life of Rousseau, 
now as notary’s clerk; now as footman and lackey; finally 
as companion toa French woman of the eighteenth century ; 
was ill-adapted to develop gentlemanly instinct. His sus- 
eeptibility is often combined with a rudeness and coarse- 
ness, anomalous and perplexing. Two incidents, one in the 
life of each, display their different qualities in trying cir- 
cumstances—in an unfortunate affection for their neighbors’ 
wives. With Roussean the affair of Madame d’ Houtelot ; 
with Geethe, the friendship of Charlotte Kestner. Rousseau 
courted this dangerous path of love, though often confront- 
ed by the brilliant and magnanimous St. Lambert, the 
devotee of the artful madame. But Geethe, though plunged 
in the depths of «a hopeless affection and drawn into a 
whirlpool of passion, from which even the forbearance yet 
tirmness of Kestner could scarcely save him, at length rose 
by a mighty effort of the will, and with his heart lonely and 
depressed, left the danger behind him, and sought another 
way of rehef. One experience produced the “ Nouvelle 
Heloise,” a work which charmed France and drew after 
the author trains of that profligate society which he so 
studiously decried. The other was the source of * Werther,” 
that work of genius, which produced so powerful an effect 
in Germany, from the realism of the characters and the 
awful fate of the hero, as well as from the sublime inspira- 
tion which came from the depths of the author’s soul. In 
the works of Rousseau the facts are illuminated by the fig- 
ures; in those of Gethe the figures are the facts. The 
brightness of Roussean’s production arises from the beauty 
of the surroundings, that of Geethe’s from the realities shin- 
ing in their own light. Both of these works belong em- 
phatically to their respective countries, and to the age, in 
significance as well as in time. 

Having discussed the susceptibility which was common 
to both, and found expression in their lives and their writ- 


ings, let us turn to the development of genius in each. 
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1. Love for Nature, which inspired them both, became 
practically expressed, as their lives advanced, as their natures 
developed. Rousseau lived a life of delicious sensuousness. 
He dwelt for days in communion with the physical world, 
in his Genevan home, in Savoy, and on many a sunny plain 
of France. The landscape of peace was his delight. There 
might be towering rocks and rugged scenery, peaceful fields 
and shady groves, but the sea, the storm, the grander sights 
and sounds of Nature were by him unloved. Geethe, too, 
loved Nature, and in her portrayal he found delight. To 
this end he climbed the solitary mountain top beyond the 
reach of fashion, pomp and wealth. To this end he roved 
in sunny Italy, resting beneath a southern sky, gazing upon 
the glistening sea. But in the development of his genius, 
as displayed in his words, Rousseau gave no expression to 
this love of Nature for Nature’s own sake. It was inciden- 
tal but not supreme. In Geethe’s works she is adored. 

2. Let us observe how each regarded the world as a 
combination of the rational and irrational. Rosseau was a 
socialist ; Goethe, an aristocrat. In succeeding years Rous- 
seau was a divinity of the French Revolution ; Gathe came 
later, and scorned the Revolution. Rousseau’s radical dis- 
courses, and the more moderate productions of his later 
years show a mind that looked harshly upon the society of 
the time. The grand doctrine which animated him was the 
equality of Man. To his surging passions the restraints of 
rank and caste, property and quality were intolerable. The 
wild glare of instinctive Radicalism lit up the gloom of his 
eynical efforts. Let us return to Nature! was his cry. 
This progress toward a civilized condition is destructive. 
Vice and crime herald its approach; an army of evils fol- 
low in its train. Let us return to Nature, where humanity 
is savage but serene, where the barriers of distinction are 
swept away, and we are launched on a sea of free existence. 
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Suffering under a bodily disease, working in the midst 
of a society upon which he looked with an unfriendly eye, 
came with an intensity not easily appre- 


:° 


the * Discourses 
ciated. Years afterward, when he spoke out boldly in the 
“Savoyard Vicar,” the “ Social Contract ” and * Emile,” 
his position was higher in the popular ranks. The dangers 
of his influence were realized. His retrogressive theories 
received a share of persecution, and driven like a wild beast 
from lair to lair, he lived suffering and almost friendless. 

With Gathe the world assumed a far different form. 
Not only did he love the free beanty of Nature, as did 
Rousseau, but to him Man was Divinity itself. He saw the 
Deity in all the forms of Nature—river and ocean, forest 
and plain, mountain and valley. But there is a deeper 
significance in Man—the Godlike. For hima higher destiny 
remained. There were intellectual problems yet to be 
solved. This idea rises like thunder above the wild melo- 
dies of * Faust,” and stands as a fixed light in the ever- 
changing gloom of Life. Man was to Geethe the embodi- 
meat of Divinity, and in all the restless surgings of nations 
and of men, the problems were being solved, which make 
men feel their claims in the great All of existence. Instead, 
then, of a return to Nature, he raised on high the banner of 
progression. Culture and perfection, were the guiding 
lights of his career, and though he often erred in the 
peculiarities of his genius, we are compelled to recognize 
this unity of purpose pervading his life and works. 

8. From what has already been said, it will appear that 
there are two sides to the character of Rousseau—the sen- 
sual and the cynical: one apparent in his life, the other 
exemplifie] in his works. The defects of his education and 
training may have been in some measure responsible for 
this. The bodily disease from which he suffered such 
agonies may have made his mind morose. At all events, 
these two characteristics appear, distinct and limiting. The 
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genius of Geethe seemed unlimited: Art, Science, and 
ubove all Poetry were elevated and strengthened through 
his efforts. Rousseau was bounded by limited fields of 
thought, Religion and Politics: but Gathe from the abund- 
ance of his imagination and his invention, his generalizing 
skill and his varied genius, poured forth streams to gladden 
Germany and the world. The mind which produced 
‘Wilhelm Meister,”’ planned the ‘“ Parbenlelre;” the 
soft music of the minor lyrics was from the same harp 
which sounded the immortal strains of Fanst. No limit 
wus fixed to the expanding powers of the German poet— 
botanist—novelist. 

The religious opinions of the two were very different. 
Ronssean’s returning to Nature seemed to intimate a relig- 
ion of Nature. [lis sensitive mind feels instinctively the 
existence of a God. Hear what he says as he gazes out 
upon the Cosmos; ‘* Sometimes in the privacy of my study 
with my hands pressed tight over my eyes, or in the dark- 
ness of the night, l am of the opinion that there is no God. 
But look yonder, the rising of the sun, scattering the mists 
that cover the earth and laying bare the wondrous glitter- 
ing scene of Nature, disperses at the same time all cloud 
from my soul; I find my faith again, my God, my belief in 
him; [ admire and adore him; and I prostrate myself in 
his presence.”” It was more of a sentiment than a reason- 
able belief. The friend of Diderot, the companion of the 
courtesan, could have felt but few strong religious convie- 
tions; but in a Frenchman even the profession of Theism 
was at that day remarkable. Calvin was born at Geneva, 
and Calvinism influenced Roussean. Rising and growing 
above his sensualism and cynicism, were the germs of 
immortal truth. Tossed on the sea of a restless humanity ; 
harassed by ‘the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune.’”’ Rousseau could still look back to the dawn of Christ- 
ian morals with all the enthusiasm of his emotional nature, 
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and comparing the coldness of Greek Philosophy with the 
divinity of Christian life, could exclaim; ‘*Socrates died like 
a Philosupher but Jesus Christ like a God.” 

Geethe, as we have intimated, appears before us with all 
the charms of a Pantheistic creed—a creed which tempts 
the poetic mind and leads the lover of Nature to adore that 
which he loves. All sounds, from the murmur of the 
rivulet, to the wild thunders of the tempest, were to him the 
voice of God. The sunny days of summer, the fierce 
storms of winter, were but the smiles and frowns of Deity. 
The ceaseless rising of the mighty sea seemed but the glo- 
rious breathing of a Deified Universe’ The mountains 
reared their rugged peaks, like the features of the Omnipo- 
tent; and then the mind turns from wild Nature to Man 
the king of earth. In each grand uprising of Llumanity 
the Godhead is revealed. Al] individuals lose their separate 
existence and become but the diversified forms of a com- 
mon God. From the wild cry of the aimless mob, to the 
strong voice which rules, and leads to higher purposes, 
expressions of the Deity are ever set forth. And so asa 
final culmination of this religion, the goal ef happiness is 
set up, to which all may tend. 

Without stopping to consider the changes of this faith, 
we advance a step further in the discussion of our subject. 

The effects of the works of these two men may be gen- 
erally stated. The power of Rousseau was, to a certain 
degree, lessened by the triumphant influence of Voltaire. 
Gifted as the latter was in the arts of conversation and 
repartee, endowed with wealth and social position, he 
formed, as a man, a striking contrast to the poor footman, 
who had gained a reputation for writing, but whose man- 
ners were harsh and austere; who defied sovereignty and 
repulsed the advances of friends. But if Voltaire outshone 
him in society, they were brought more to an equality in 
their works. Voltaire wrete to dazzle and enchant; Rous- 
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seau to-convince and move. The immediate popularity of 
the former was fur greater than that of his eccentric rival. 
But it was after the strange cynic had passed away that 
his genius fully moved the French nation. One figure who 
stands like a demon or a God—we scarcely know which— 
amid the clouds of the Reign of Terror, turned back to the 
writings of the great socialist. Robespierre brought his 
mighty arm to the task of carrying out many of Rousseau’s 
principles. Voltaire may have done mach to set the revo- 
tiouary army upon the march; but it was Rousseau who, 
by the power of his works, guided its destinies. In Eng- 
land: and America his writings had an effect. His patriot- 
ism toward France, the country which had persecuted him, 
seemed sublime. Practically he had little influence upon 
England, but in the revolution which soon arose in Amer- 
ica, the voice of Rousseau seemed audible, enunciating that 
greatest of all Republican principles—the Equality of Man. 
Geethe’s influence was naturally more of a literary and 
poetic kind. The great dramatic poet of modern times 
produced a grand sensation. The mere expression of per- 
sonal emotion, ** Werther,” raised up a sentimental school, 
which flourished for a time with a weak and sickly growth. 
Finally, we can measure to a small extent only, the power 
of Geethe’s writings. Their effects are not yet ended. It 
would seem as if his spirit pervaded the All, in unison with 
which he ever breathed and sympathized. 

A grand mind arose in England, shook off the conven- 
tionalities of accepted rhetoric, and forced the world to 
listen to his wild fancies and commanding thoughts. The 
doctrine of hero-worship fell from his lips, and in practical 
exemplification of this doctrine, the English genius bowed 
low before that figure—the grandest in German Literature. 
The grand music of Geethe’s poetry entranced Carlyle, the 
inspired power of Geethe’s genius brought him to worship 
at its shrine. Speaking of the German poet he says : “The 
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Literature of Europe will pass away, Europe itself, the 
earth itself will pass away; this little life-boat of an earth 
will have one day vanished, faded like a cloud-speck from 
the azure of the All! What then is Man? He endures 
but for an hour and is crushed before the moth. Yet in 
the being and in the working of a faithful man is there a 
something which pertains not to this wild death element of 
Time; that triumphs over time, and és, and will be when 
Time shal! be no more.”’ 

The natural characteristic common to these men, the 
development of genins in each, their religion, and the gene- 
ral effects of their widely differing writings have already 
been noticed. Their lives we have not reviewed. Rousseau 
revealed his nature in the ** Confessions; Gcethe in his 
* Autobiography ;” both in the works which display their 
separate individualities. It has been our aim to sketch 
briefly a few lines of coincidence and divergence in the 
characters of these two men, whose lives filled the century 
important above all others in Continental History. 

The death of Geethe was as different from that of Rous- 
seau, as is the setting of the summer sun, from the quick 
extinction of the flaming torch. The persecutions by the 
enemies of the latter, harassed him to his dying day. To 
these vague fears, were added strange half-insane inventions 
of his own mind. The black cloud of death came down 
suddenly upon him. Apoplexy, said some; Suicide, whis- 
pered others. But he dies among comparative strangers. 
The wild glare of his life was suddenly darkened, darkened 
forevermore. ‘ By the serene moonrise of a summer 
night, his body was put under the ground, on an island in 
the midst of a small lake, where poplars throw shadows 
over the still water, silently figuring the destiny of mor- 
tals. Here it remained for sixteen years. Then amid the 
roar of cannon, the crash of trumpet and drum, and the 
wild acclamations of a populace gone mad in exultation, 
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terror, fury, the poor dust was transported to the national 
temple of great men.” 

At the clear noonday of approaching spring, when Ger- 
many was putting on a robe of vernal brightness, Goethe 
died. His last hours are thus deseribed. “In silent an- 
guish, the close, now so surely approaching, was awaited. 
His speech was becoming less and less distinct. The last 
words audible were ‘ mure light” The final darkness grew 
apace, and he whose eternal longings had been for more 
Light, gave a parting ery for it as he was passing under the 
shadow of death.” 

Rousseau and Geethe! Each had passed a strange exis- 
tence. One eterually tormented by the morbid fancies of 
his wild mind; the otlier ever restless to solve those prob- 
lems which rose before him. The one, a wild flash from 
the burning genius of France; the other the eternal 


morning star of German Literature. 


DOWN BY THE SEA. 


Down by the sea, 
Where murmuring waves sing soft ‘neath the moon, 


Where whispering winds through the dark cedars croon. 


Where sparkle the dew-drops by thousands so bright, 
The gems that are lost from blue robes of night. 


Down by the sea. 


Down by the sea, 
Where silvery sails, ‘neath the stars’ mellow beam, 


Like hope-laden spirits of gladness out gleam. 


Where zephyrs are nursing the diver’s low speech, — 
Down where the ripples are kissing the beach, 
Down by the sea. 
TricotTrin. 
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KENELM CHILLINGLY. 


The story of Kenelm Chillingly, like the Caxtons, is one 
of English life; of which Bulwer, certainly, was a most 
competent judge. His facilities for observing life among 
the lower classes were not equal to those possessed by Scott 
and Dickens. Bulwer’s natural tastes differed widely from 
those of Scott. He mingled in the highest circles and dwelt 
among the refined alone, while Scott evidently preferred 
country society and rural pleasures ; of which Bulwer knew 
little or nothing from experience. 

Because Dickens was of lowly origin himself, his tastes 
were those belonging to the humble, and his sympathies 
naturally inclined to this class; and thns it was that he 
became so famous as a friend of the poor, and a delineator 
of character in low life. In buat one of his novels, Bleak 
House, do we find the nobility occupying a prominent part; 
here Lady Dedlock represents the higher class of society. 

The character of Kenelm is a strange one, [ admit; yet 
by no means unnatural. He early gave evidence of a 
dreamy and poetically inclined disposition. A young man 
brought up aud educated in so peculiar a manner, not pos- 
sessing either brother or sister, and having no young asso- 
ciates at home, would naturally seek communion with his 
own thoughts, and become imaginative in character. This 
seclusion would also incline to make him reticent and un- 
congenial, at first, as a companion. But he was not at all 
misanthropic or cynical in his nature. His conversation 
was instructive and pleasing: vet he did not court society 
or company, preferring his own thoughts, and books con- 
genial to his nature, to the friendship of his fellows. 

He is influenced to make a journey, after much persua- 
sion on the part of his parents; buat he prefers a mode of 
travelling very strange indeed, for one in his cireumstances, 
Yet Lord Lytton explains fully why he was led to make 
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such a choice. It is not at all surprising that the wandering 
life of the ministrel, whom he accidentally met one day, 
should have its charm for him. He found that in no other 
way could he so well see life 

His adventures are strange indeed, yet they show most 
conclusively, that Lord Lytton must have known well the 
different phases of life, which he so successfully described 

The character of the well-to-do farmer, John Sanderson, 
is evidently one taken from true life. How many there 
are, even in this country, who are placed in a similar posi- 
tion, whose offspring have not the slightest taste for their 
fathers’ profession. What could have been more fitting and 
truer than the advice given to Mr. Sanderson by Kenelm, 
in behalf of his son Robert? It was all the more true to 
real life, since the jarmer resisted stoutly and persisted in 
his obstinacy, until he was utterly overcome by Keneim’s 
arguments. 

A wonderful lesson is taught by Kenelm’s battle with 
Tom Bowles. By reading it, one-comes to the full realiza- 
tion, how often little occurrences form the turning points 
in a man’s life. No one can read the life of Tom Bowles, 
given in Kenelm Chillingly, without feeling the better for 
it, and without cherishing a kindlier spirit toward the 
unfortunate and humble. 

The character of Lily may be very distasteful to some. 
Her ideas may seem too childish for one of ber own age. 
It is true, that there is much about her which may seem 
somewhat unreal; but Lord Lytton seems to deprecate the 
fastness of modern society, and evidently thinks a social 
reform needed. 

Throughout the whole book, are plainly and intelli- 
gently stated important questions both social and political. 
Opinions, sound and instructive, pervade the work. 
AMERICUS. 










































Dreaming. 


DREAMING. 


Purple smiles of golden gladness 
Gild the western heaven's deep ; 

And the winds have hushed their sighing, 
And the leaflets fal] asleep 

All the birds have ceased from chirping 
In the boughs above the door; 

And the voice of Night is singing, 


‘* Evermore,—forevermore. ’ 


Dreaming in the sinking twilight 
Visions full of sighs and tears ; 
Smiling over hopes, my darling, 
Sighing o'er unbidden fears 
Gazing at the rosebud, darling, 
Which bedecked your boundless hair ; 
Seeing in its beauty, darling, 


Pictures of your face so fair 


But within the worm is feeding : 
And I tremble lest it be 
Saddest of all sad forewarnings 
That thou art not true to me 
Darling, let thy gentle passion 
Send its breathings to me here : 
rell me that thou art not wav'ring 


In thy faith from year to year 


Trust me fully, freely, darling, 
Doubt is not for thee and me 
Drown it in the deepest channel. 
Passion’s purple-rolling sea. 
But I'm dreaming in the twilight 
Visions full of foolish tears :— 
Bringing pain upon thee, darling, 


Sighing over groundless fears 
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THE LOVES OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
































[t is a pity that in the love of woman is found no ele- 
ment of abstract justice : 

‘** Most sacred virtue she of all the rest. 
Resembling God in his imperial might ; 
Whose soveraine power is herein most exprest, 
That both to good and bad he dealeth right.’’ 

Herbert Spencer considers the sentiment of justice one 
of the two very highest products of evolution, “and there- 
fore,” says he, ** women fall short of men in this element of 
character.” Certain it is that Edmund Spenser received no 
justice from the women on whom he lavished the treasures 
of his noble heart. 

His tirat love he has immortalized under the name of 
Rosalind. His whole soul went out to her in the most fer- 
vent adoration. He loved as only a glorious poet could 
love. His devotion flowed in constant melody. But she— 
his darling—did not, in the slightest, reciprocate his pas- 
sion. 

Then his song changed to a wail. “ The poet’s attach- 
ment was no transient flame that flashed and was gone. 
W hen at the instance of his friend, he travelled southward, 
away from the scene of his discomfiture, he went weeping 
and inconsolable.”’ 

The lady was not simply indifferent to this delicate, 
enthusiastic adoration—she put it from her with scorn. In 
spite of this seemingly incomprehensible injustice to the 
purest of poets, he continued to chérish his hopeless devo- 
tion for fourteen long years. A love more constant, ethe- 
real, self-abnegating, history does not contain; and, as his 
friend Hobbinol says, * He is repaid with scorn and foul ; 
despite, that irks each gentle heart which it doth hear.” 

* Indeed,” says Lucid, “I have often heard Fair Rosalind . 
of divers foully blamed for being to that swain too cruel | 
hard.” 
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But the despised pvet does not show the least bitterness. 
He defends the unappreciative lass. He argues in her 
favor as well as he can with his breaking heart. His pas- 
sion then deities its object and goes on worshipping her 
until he meets, in the south of Ireland, his second love 
Elizabeth. Meantime some ordinary, dull, prosy, common- 
place man had wou and wedded his Rosalind. 

But now the poet was entirely captivated by this unknown 
Elizabeth, and his overflowing heart cast all its treasures at 
her feet. 

Now let us, for a moment, consider the relative social 
position of these two. He was lord of Kilcolman castle and 
thousands of broad acres around it. By his own confession, 
* Yet was she certes but a country lass.” He was the great- 
est poet then known to the world. Chaucer was obsoles- 
cent, and Shakespeare’s sun had uot risen. Spenser was at 
the very pinnacle of fame. He was intimately acquainted 
with all the grand characters of that grandest age. He was 
beloved by Sidney. He was almost worshipped by Raleigh. 
He was admired bythe world. Yet this [rishwoman Eliza- 
beth scorned him and his love. 

* All through the year 1593 the lover sighed, beseeched, 
adored, despaired, prayed again. The object of his passion 
remained as steel and flint, while he wept and wailed and 
pleaded.” His life was a long torment : 

‘** In vain I seek and sue to her for grace 

And do mine humble heart before her pour ; 

The whiles her foot she in my neck doth place 

And tread my life down in the lowly floor.”’ 
But all is of no avail. He wishes “ at once to die.” He 
does what most of the world has done since, he “ marvels 
at her cruelty.” What he suffers may be imagined from 
his declaration, that this year is longer than his whole pre- 
vious life of forty years. 
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However much the girl despised Spenser as a man, his 


great superiority to her socially, and his constant, uninter- 
rupted pleadings could not be wholly without effect; and 
so, after standing the siege firmly for a year, she began to 
show signs of yielding, on the principle, I suppose, of 
“anything for a quiet life.” Finally the poet wrings from 
her a reluctant consent to his suit, and the day is fixed. 
Now from his happy heart bursts that matchless song— 
his Epithalamium—worthy of angels’ joy. It is the mel- 
lowest of wedding chimes—ecstatic harmony. 

Now, nothing would seem more natural than that the 
love of this woman should have grown as she became more 
intimately acquainted with the inward nobleness of Spen- 
ser’s natare. The man whom all delighted to honor—the 
man who had enriched the world and added glory to his 
age—who had conferred. upon /er an immortality, which 
all her sex might envy, should have grown dearer and 
dearer to her. Her heart should have twined about his, 
until they were knit together for eternity. 

But what was the reality. 

When misfortune overtook him, she did not try, or else 
was powerless, to comfort him. How intensely that lofty, 
delicate soul must have suffered! He died of pure grief 
aud heart-ache. His dreamy, ethereal spirit went to a bet- 
ter land, and left the world to mourn its sweetest bard. 
“ But,” says Whipple, “the saddest thing of all remains 
to be recorded. Soon after his death—such is the curt 
statement—‘ his widow married one Roger Seckerstone.’ 
Did Edmund Spenser, then, after all, appear to his wife 
Elizabeth as he appeared to Mr. Beeston,—simply as ‘a 
little man, who wore short hair, little band, and little 
cutts ? ”’ 

The heart for which Edmund Spenser plead a year and 
a half she gave without any such trouble to this Roger 


Seckerstone. 
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These are bitter facts, but from them we may make’ 
some deductions concerning the poet’s character. 

Women universally love power, mental and physical, and 
the exhibition of power. Therefore Spenser, in his private 
life, could have displayed no marked power, no command- 
ing individuality. His very ease and redundancy in com- 
posing disguised effectually all appearance of power. If 
he had composed as laboriously as Ben Jonson, the love 
verses would have been more highly prized by the women 
to whom they were addressed. 

So little effort did he ever show that Raleigh accused 
him of indolence. This will account, in a measure, for the 
low estimate put upon his glorious poems by his two lady- 
loves. 

Spenser was too modest, too humble, to win the love of 
women. They take a man very much at his own valuation, 
and since our poet always spoke of his poems and himself 
as of no worth, they fell into that mistake. 

Spenser was no egotist. Better for him, if he had pos- 
sessed more of pushing self-assertion. Nothing is so essen- 
tial to successful love-making. 

W oman’s natural, inborn desire is toplease man. There- 
fore the man should arrogate this to himself—he should 
make the woman strive to please him. Spenser never 
did it. He humbly begged the lady to allow him to wor- 
ship her. He began by putting her foot on his neck. 
Moreover, he had no personal, physical power and prestige 
to support his suit and constantly remind the woman 
that he was real master, however much he humbled him- 
self before her charms. His gentleness, his dreaminess, 
his over-sensitive nature, his meekness under scorn, were 
all against him in his two suits; and so it happened that 
two men not worthy to tie his shoe were preferred to him 


by the women he loved. BrRucE. 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE INDIANS. 


_ 


The Indian Territory proper includes about ten distinet 
tribes of Indians. Of these, six may be said to possess 
a permanent habitation and well-defined limits of territory. 
These are the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Quapaws and Shawnees. Omitting three or four almost 
extinct tribes, these occupy the great body of land extend- 
ing from the Kansas border on the north to the Red River 
on the south, and from the Arkansas line to the headwaters 
of the Washita River. 

They differ from the wild nomadic tribes which inhabit 
the Western portions of the Territory and whose depreda- 
tions are the constant terror of the border, in that they pos- 
sess a few elements of civilized life, in the way of organized 
government and a certain system of education. 

It would be impossible in so short a sketch as this to do 
more than notice a few of the striking characteristics in the 
mode of life, government and manners of these remnants 
of a race whose untold numbers once thronged our forests 
and plains. 

First of all we must dispel those romantic ideas which 
may have been associated in our minds with the warriors of 
the “ forest primeval.”” The Red-man of Cooper’s novels is 
not the Red-man of to-day. True, one cannot help weaving 
around the blanketed specimens of the western stations a cer- 
tain charming web of bravery, fortitude and stoical daring. 

But once travel over their reservations, and see them 
in all their modern degeneracy, and these pleasant fancies 
are at once dispelled. 

The land which has been allotted to these friendly tribes 
is in many parts extremely fertile. and in all parts very 
beautiful in its striking scenery. In the eastern portion the 
country is somewhat mountainous, with wide and rich 
valleys intervening. Further west the land is level, and 
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rolls away to the Sierras in immense prairies and plateaus. 
Innumerable streams form a complete net-work throughout 
the great body of the Territory, although in the extreme 
western part there is great scarcity of water. 

In spite of such inducements to tilling the soil, there 
are very few farms, and those are of a low order. Occa- 


sionally a cabin is surrounded bya small patch of corn, and 
even then it will usually be found to be the home of some 
solitary white settler or enterprising half-breed. Nothing 
like a genergl thrift or substantial industry appears any- 
where ; indeed such a mode of life seems to be foreign to 
the Indian’s nature and habits. This arises, not so much 
from disdain or contempt for the homely pursuit of agri- 
culture, as from an innate spirit of laziness. Most of the 
friendly tribes have even given up the chase, and hunt the 
game, with which their entire country is teeming, only 
when the necessity of sustaining life compels it. Their 
principal business and occupation consists in raising and 
trading ponies. 

The traveller through the Territory sees numerous droves 
of rather shabby looking, but very serviceable ponies. 
These, together with a few cattle, constitute the sole 
property of a great majority of the Indians. They spend 
their days in galloping over the country, from one station to 
another, making shrewd bargains, and tarrying wherever 
they can find hospitable quarters. 

The sole amusement of their everyday life seems to be 
pitching quoits. All day long—particularly on the Sabbath— 
at almost every cabin, a dozen or more of the lazy, stolid- 
looking fellows may be seen—three or four, perhaps, engaged 
in the sport, and the others looking on. This is the 
every-day amusement. But they have a nobler sport 
—a manlier exercise in which they engage on special 
occasions. This is the famous Indian Ball Game, 
and is indeed a thrilling sight to look upon. It differs 
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from the La Crosse game of the Canadas in several par- 
ticulars; more especially in the size and shape of the 
implements for tossing the ball. In the game of which we 
ure now speaking, the sticks used are only about three feet 
in length, and terminate in a spoon-shaped web. Each 
player uses two of these, and by crossing them in a peculiar 
way, catches the ballin the cavity formed by the two spoons. 

The distance to which a ball can be thrown trom these 
is immense, and an expert player catches the swiftest fly 
with as much ease and certainty as a professional in the 
great American game. They play with fifty, a handred, 
and sometimes a hundred and fifty on a side. Nothing can 
be more exciting than the sight of so many brawny speci- 
mens of physical development running from one side of the 
field to the other, tumbling in confusion over each other, giv- 
ing vent to loud grunts, and at times rising into a perfect 
tumult of harsh-sounding gutturals. The squaws collect 
around the field, to cheer on their swains, and care for the 
maimed and wounded. 

[uter-tribul games are frequent, aud on such occasions 
the interest and excitement are awful to behold, often end- 
ing ina general riot. 

Thus far we have been speaking of the tribes as a whole 
—the lower classes, they may be called, for there is a higher 
class. Each tribe has several prominent families, who are 
very aristocratic in their mode of life. These maintain a 
very respectable bearing, and many of them are wealthy. 
They are an intelligent class, and have gathered around 
them many of the finer luxuries of life. Most of these 
have some education—many of them in fact having gradu 
ated at eastern schools or colleges. From this higher grade 
of society are chosen the chiefs and counsellors of the differ- 
ent tribes. Thus the more prominent nations are gradually 
perfecting a very equitable and prosperous system of gov- 
ernment. The principal features are much the same in the 
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different tribes; a chief elected for a short term of years, 
and a council in which are vested all legislative powers. 
The minor offices and functious of government are modeled 
greatly after those of our states and counties. In addition 
to this, a system of public schools has been introduced 
among the Cherokees and others, with an ample school 
fund, 

The great difficulty in making the tribes obey any 
organized system of law arises from the fact that the num- 
bers are comparatively small, and the spirit of individual 
freedom and independence, as usual among savage nations, 
is too great. 

Where every separate persou has been accustomed to 
act with sole reference to himself and his own desires, it 
is very difficult to bring about a wholesome ‘regard for the 
rights of others, or the welfare of society. So it is with 
the Indian. He can with difficulty be made to perceive and 
recognize the necessity and value of laws. Nevertheless, 
by the untiring energy of a few intelligent natives and 
white men who have identified themselves with the natives, 
considerable harmony and good order is being induced 
throughout the Territory. 

The great and all-absorbing object of dread among the 
Indians has beén, for several years, the sectionizing the Ter- 
ritory. By this is meant dividing the land into sections and 
allowing white.men to locate and own lands on the same 
footing as the Indian. In defense of this proposed change, 
it is urged that the lands are finely adapted for all sorts of 
farming, and that under the present allotment they are 
utterly useless and without value to any one; and that the 
introduction of industrious, intelligent white-settlers would 
do much toward improving and ameliorating the condition 
of their Indian neighbors. On the other hand, the Indians 
are bitterly hostile to the innovation. They hold, and with 
justice we think, that they are entitled to a home and exist- 
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ence. They have successively given up their posses- 
sions in the east, and finally occupy their present homes by 
treaty. They frankly admit the superiority of the white 
race, and argue that wherever the two races have been 
mingled, the superiority of the whites has given them the 


redominance, and ultimately exterminated the Indian. 
} d 


Thev hold that a like result would follow in this instance, 
and that such a procedure is injustice on the part of the 


strong agaiust the weak. 


So high did the feeling on this topic run, that a short 
time since, one of the most prominent men of the Cherokee 
nation was foreed to flee the Territory because he announeed 
himself in favor of sectionizing the lands. The question 
will doubtless be settled by congress within a few-years, and 
it is not diflicutt to presage the result. If the Territory is 
sectionized, it will be a furtner step toward the accomplish- 
ment of the Indian’s doom—ultimate extinction. D 


SONNET ON SCOTT. 


Thou Wizard of the North, thou great Unknown! 
Though page on page with my weak words should teem 
What thoughts of mine, drawn from my brain alone, 
Can add in aught unto that glorious stream 

Where sparkling rills from master spirits gleam 
Wherein thy praise and homage mingled beam 
Would I might add a faint ray to the zone, 

hat crowns thee on thine everlasting throne 

As Prince of fiction, favorite of the Muse. 

How loves my heart. back from the man mature, 
Creator of immortal Ivanhoe, 

To trace his life, until it nearer views 

The small lame genius, of his circle sure 


Of listeners chained by tale of weal or woe 
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[This department of the Lit. is intended to represent the opinions of the 
students upon current college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion 


to the advocates of both sides of disputed questions. —Eps. ] 


A TEACHER OF MUSIC IN COLLEGE. 


* Can’t we have an instructor of music connected with 
the College?” is a question now agitating the minds of 
those who are especially interested in musical matters. 

Since the organization of the Glee Club last Spring 
there has been a growing interest manifested in college 
singing; a desire to see Princeton take the lead in music 
as in athletic sports. There has been a marked improve- 
ment, too, in the general singing of the college. There is 
less butchery of harmony in the campus than heretofore ; 
more real singing and less discordant screeching. Nor is 
this interest confined to the students. Several prominent 
Professors have spoken favorably of the subject, and the 
President has expressed himself as being much pleased with 
past efforts to improve the music of the college, and the 
progress already made. But gratifying as these symptoms 
are, they do not serve the whole purpose. A decided step 
is necessary. There should be a permanent instructor of 
music in college. He should be a man fitted for the posi- 
tion of organist, chorister and leader of the Glee Club; in 
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short, a thorough musician, competent to instruct in all 
branches that pertain to a musical education. He should 
drill the choir in sacred, and the Glee Club in secular music, 
and generally conduct all the musical interests of the insti- 
tution; while his leisure time would be at his own disposal 
for the instruction of private pupils. In this way the sing- 
ing of the Choir and Glee Club would be raised te a much 
higher pitch of perfection than is at present possible. 
Besides, the trouble consequent upon the graduation of 
each class would be done away with. There would no 
longer be any difficulty about electing new incumbents to 
the positions of Organist, Chorister and Glee Club Leader, 
but these would be permanently filled by one with ability 
to instrnet and authority to command attendance and atten- 
tion. 

As a means toward the accomplishment of this end, we 
would recommend that every man, who is able, subscribe 
one dollar toward defraying the expenses of an instructor 
for six months. The sum could be increased by outside 
subseriptions of alumni and patrons, till a sufficient amount 
had been obtained to secure the services of a competent 
teacher. If at the end of six months the experiment be 
found successful, a similar plan could be carried out for 
the ensuing year, unless some better solution of the problem 
be found before that time. 

In this article it isthe ultimate object, vot the particular 


plan, that is brought to the special attention of the reader ; 


and should any better plan ovresent itself, we hope it will 
be made known and thoroughly ventilated before the pub- 


lie opinion of the college. C. C. A 
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FOOT-BALL. 


Another foot-ball season has closed, in which Prinecton 
has held with ease the college championship ; and now at 
the beginning of a new year, the time seems opportune for 
a brief retrospect of our past play, and a few deductions for 
our future guidance. 

In former years, our men were noted for the length and 
precision of their kicks. We must not lose this facility. 
There are now in college two men who might serve as 
models in this respect ; and this very accomplishment makes 
one class captain, and the other captain of the university. 
They kick from the hands, in any position, even on a full 
run; and they kick with the whole lop of the Soot and instep, 
not with the toe. 

[It is possible to kick a ball just as far with the toe, but 
there is a vital loss in precision—the ball whirls off to one 
side or the other. By the instep-kick the ball is usually 
sent further, and always with greater accuracy, no matter 
what may be the position of the player at the moment of 
kicking. 

[f our younger members can learn this beautiful and 
effective method of playing, by all means let them do it. 
[f it does not suite their style, then let them learn that sys- 
tem of long batting for which some gentlemen in the Junior 
Class are so justly celebrated. 

We must not allow the college play to degenerate into 
petty toe-kicks, and holding, dodging and running with the 
ball. 

Nothing so disgusts the field as to see a man dodge 
twice or three times, and finally get upset without sending 
the ball a foot, when by a kick from the hands or a long 
bat, he might have sent it over half the field. Some of our 


younger players need to reform in this matter. Nothingis 
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Finally remember, 
May they never 
G. 


so boobyish as simply to hold the ball. 


our present twenty have never lost a goal. 


’ 
lose one! 


Nore The Editors have received four other 
Lir., all of which they have been compelled to refuse 


articles intended for this 
department of the 
rhe whole tendency of the first was to bring into 


unpleasant prom‘nence the members of the forbidden secret societies. We 
It might be unpleasant for all parties 


for the following reasons 


don't care to rake up that matter 


The second and third were merely ferocious onslaughts, 
the college walks 


one on a college 


class, the other on the faculty, with that oldest of texts 
The fourth was an anonymous communication signed Lex. It was written 


of his classmates. We say ‘‘ new,’ 


by a new member of '76, against four 
the Lir., and 


for any other would know that nothing anonymous goes in 


that, of all things, we hate and despise a college spy or informer 





Editorial 


FE hitovial. 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of the 
Faculty and students to the article in the present number 
of the “ Lir.,” entitled “‘A Professor of Music in Col- 
lege.” This is a question which should command the 
attention of all who are interested in the welfare of our 
Alma Mater. For the last few years, Princeton has been 
making rapid strides towards the front, until she can now 
justly claim to be ranked among the first colleges of our 
land. Her buildings and surroundings are the admiration 
of all who have visited our university town. Her various 
departments are presided over by men of reputation in their 
several spheres—whose opinions are regarded as authority 
in all matters coming under their direction. In athletic 
sports she has shown herself the equal, and in many respects 
the superior of her sister institutions. In one respect alone 
has she fallen behind, viz.: in the attention paid to the culti- 
vation of that fine art—music. 

Now and then, we have witnessed the formation of a 
Quartette-—and latterly the institution of the University 
Glee Club—but beyond these attempts, nothing worthy of 
mention has been undertaken. These smal! endeavors have 
been made through the personal efforts of the students 
themselves. It is to enlist the co-operation of the Faculty, 
and the great body of the students, who have hitherto stood 
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aloof, that we have mentioned the subject at this place. 
And how is this to be accomplished? We see no other 
way at present than that recommended by the writer of the 
article referred to. We do not think there can be any 
doubt as to the success of the plan proposed. Some may 
object—telling us that the little interest taken in the matter 
in the past, shows that we can hardly expect any support 
in the future. We are told that all men have not the tal- 
ent; all men are not gifted with a voice which would war- 
rant their wasting the time in its cultivation. To such we 
would simply suggest a trial. We do not mean that they 
could so train their voices as to become singers of renown 

although we believe there is much latent talent in the col- 
lege at present which would thus be brought to light. But 
even though they might never become singers—might 
never be able to turn a tune—yet the benefit which the 
voice must receive from such cultivation cannot be over- 
estimated. The attention paid to the voice in the way of 
elocution is none too great at present. We do not depre- 
ciate the instruction given, which is most excellent so far as 
it goes, but too little time is allotted to this important 
branch. Now we claim that all attention paid to the depart- 
ment of music would be so much given to the department 
of elocution. Men would be better able to control the 
voice—to moderate their tones to the sentiment of their 


pieces, and oratory would receive such an impetus as it has 


never before acquired. 

We may be asked whether we would make such a 
department obligatory or optional—optional by all means. 
But we do not hesitate to affirm that it would be the most 
popular optional branch which the college would possess. 
When we speak of this as an optional branch, we do not 
mean in the sense in which other departments are sach— 
we would not have the system of grading, which extends to 
all the other departments, extend to this :—nothing but the 
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love of music itself should keep the members together. 
But we think enough has been said to show the great 
impertance, which this source of esthetic pleasure has 
attained. If we have succeeded in convincing any one on 
this point we are satisfied—and only ask his hearty co-opera- 
tion in the endeavor to found a department of musie in the 


college. 


A NEW PROFESSORSHIP. 


Our stauneh friend, our beloved benefactor, John C. 
Green, Esq., of New York, whose generosity is simply stu- 
pendous, has again gladdened all Princeton hearts. Again 
he has given us One Hundred Thousand Dollars! This 
time it is not for any building, however magnificent. There 
was truth in what Hart said in his German Universities. It 
ia not the buildings that make the college, though they go 
a great way toward muking its comfort, health, happiness 
and college spirit. We have the buildings. Better. could 
not be wished for. But with true prescience our benefactor 
saw exactly what Princeton needed. She needed a com- 
petent Professor of Civil Engineering and of all the higher 
branches of Mathematics connected with that study. This 
is just what Mr. Green has given us. His hundred thous- 
and dollars is to endow this chair, and we hope that a man 
can be found in America truly worthy of it. We don’t 


suppose that any great Cambridge Wrangler would grace 


an American Professorship at any price, but we sincerely 
think that we will not have to go across the water to get a 
man eminently fitted for the position. There are great 
works of engineering skill and triumph yet to be carried 
on in our land. Perhaps the whole country may, through 
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them, be deeply indebted, as we are, to John C. Green for 
this munificent Professorship. 

Now our Mathematical Fellows need not of necessity 
seek the banks of the Cam. There will be a course in 
Alma Mater well worthy their time and _ attention. 

One thing, however, we hope will be consulted in the 
choice. We had lately with us a professor whose mathe- 
matical ability none doubted. But he was not a teacher, 
and we think he never can be. He lacked any interest in 
his pupils. Not even Babbage’s Calculating Machine can 
teach mathematics. Now to fill this new chair let’s have a 
teacher. That is a glorious word, a glorious profession. It 
is the first thing to be looked for in choosing any Professor. 

It is useless to attempt to return any adequate thanks to 
our benefactor. We hope the old adage is true: It is bet- 


ter to give than to receive. 


Perhaps the most interesting and attractive features 
which some of our contemporaries possess, are the criti- 
cisms found in them on the representative journals of 
kindred institutions of learning, generally. In this respect, 


each college stands upon an equal basis. Each has the 
right of free press and unrestrained license in expressing 


its opinions in regard to the productions of like institutions. 


Some college periodicals exercise this great privilege judi- 
ciously and in a creditable manner; while others often over- 
step the bounds of justice and right, using the garb of 
criticism that they may give expression to personal or sec- 
tional dislike for some other more or less favored rival 
Institution. 

The small colleges fight among themselves, as well as 
fume and rage against the larger and older seats of learn- 
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ing. The larger colleges treat with supreme indifference 
and contempt the small and less favored Institutions, as 
well as make war upon each other. 

Now we maintain that the petty quibbling which certain 
of our exchanges indulge in, is far below the true standard 
of college journalism, aud far beneath the dignity of certain 
editors, as such, or even as individualsin a private capacity 
to engage In. 

Is it to deduct materially from the merit of a periodical 
because it may contain a mis-spelled name, along sentence, 
or the omission of a preposition or an adjective? Or is it 
to be considered worthless and inferior to other similar 
organs, because one or two of its subjects, or certain of its 
ideas are trite 7 

No college periodical managed entirely by undergradu- 
ates, who are usually inexperienced, can be absolutely 
perfect. Even the most standard Magazines and Reviews 
are far from faultless. The domain of criticism, therefore, 
in college periodicals must be confined to the general char- 
acter and effect of the productions themselves. 


We should like to throw the weight of our official posi- 
tion into a protest against the ridiculous and injurious 
custom of requiring studeuts to pass three examinations in 
the same Greek and Latin at three different periods. 

First come the normal and proper examinations, when 
each particular author is finished. But uot satisfied with 
this, the Faculty compel us to pass them over again in what 
they call a Biennial. Then comes the elective system, with 
all its acknowledged advantages; but again, when we come 
to graduate, we are forced to cram up those old Greek and 
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Latin text books for another examination, even though we 
put aside the dead languages when we came to Junior year. 

Now, this old custom is, on the face of the matter, utterly 
preposterous. Every real University is satisfied with one 
thorough examination in any particular text book. When 
the English student has passed his Little-go, he is never 
again confronted with those books, and so with every other 
sensible college. But even granting to conservatism the 
Biennials, which at least have the seeming excuse that they 
come at the end of the compulsory years, and finish up 
finally the work preparatory to freedom, what shadow of 
exense can there be for making the student cram up the 
sume books again after two years of progress away from 
them 7 

Surely nobody can be silly enough to hold that anything 
new is learned in this rapid ‘rehash ;’ while it puts a direct 
premium on that abomination—cramming, which the Fac- 
ulty then inconsistently preach against. But these are not 
the only evils of this system of required finals in Latin and 
Greek. It essentially invalidates the freedom in the choice 
of electives for Junior and Senior year, and makes many 
take the dead languages who would gladly throw them aside 
for something more congenial and interesting. 

This requirement also holds a sort of Damocles sword 
over the heads of students deeply engaged in particular 
branches of the college course, for instance, the nen intend- 
ing to contend for fellowships. Some of these are always 
afraid that at the last moment they may be conditioned in 
Greek, and so, just when they want to study hardest at their 


specialty, they have to throw all aside, borrow a “* Chapel 
Hill,” and attack that same dreary old Olynthiae with 
which they used to wrestle in Freshman year 
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There seems to be quite a furor now for Inter-Collegiate 
contests in essay-writing and oratory. These are all very 
weil in their way, but they can never be final. What we 
really want is a contest in scholarship. That alone can 
test the success of colleges. Their end is to instruct and 
edueate, not to make orators. The day for orators is past. 
The day for great attainments and erudition in particular 
branches is here. In judging of oratory and essays, the 
taste of the judges will always be a variable quantity—their 
decisions often very unsatisfactory. In real examinations, 
judgment and taste are superceded by the cold intelleet— 
the standard is conformity to the truth. We want to 
encourage patient research. This is the way todo it. All 
educators must look forward to this as the final end and 


aim of Inter-Collegiate Contests. 


We notice, in a late number of the Lit., an article of 
considerable asperity on Inter-Hall contests in Debating, 
in reply to an article on a similar subject which appeared 
in the April Lit. 

It is a subject of which we had thought nothing, but 
the tone of the first-named effusion led us to hunt up and 
peruse the cause of so much verbose indignation. While 
we cannot but admit the tendency of the author of the first 
article to indulge somewhat in “ glittering generalities,” 
we are yet persuaded that the plan proposed by him pre- 
sents some desirable features, and altogether is worthy of 
such consideration as is not bestowed upon it by the would 
be critic in the Nov. Lit. We think it was Coleridge who 
said that he once knew a man who could never speak of 
himself without taking off his hat, and, jndging from the 
tone of self-sufficiency which pervades this last production, 
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we are disposed to think the author of it must be some- 
what the same order of man. We don’t propose to play the 
role of reviewer of reviewers, but the utter failure of this writer 
to furnish well-grounded reasons why the project he opposes 
is not both feasible and advisable, is too patent to escape 
observation. The writer launches out with a most scathing 
attack upon his opponent, and, alter indulging to some ex- 
tent his quack proclivities, SUMS UD the entire strengtl of 
his argument in the triumphant declaration that our fathers 
before us failed to see the expediency of the innovation, and 
leads us to infer that it is futile for us to discuss a topic 
which they never even dreamed of. The members of the 
American Whig and Cliosophic Societies were content for 
fifty years to treat the gloomy corridors of North College 
on their ways to and from the society-meetings in the attic 
of that ancient structure; and undoubtedly they would 
have continued to do so for all time to come, had they lis- 
tened to such flimsy appeals as the one before us. 

The author of the production in hand affects to misun- 
derstand his opponent where the latter asserts that “ the 
men of whom we hear most in college are the debaters.” If 
the gentleman knows anything about the prominent men 
in either society, he ought to know that they are neither 
campus wranglers vor studied declaimers, but men whose ability 
to discuss the questions brought before them, in a * sensi- 
ble and forcible manner” has given them the prominence 


they enjoy, and made them the boast of their respective 
Halls. It is to these men, we take it, the writer of the first 


article had reference, and we agree with him in thinking it 
would develop a greater number of such speakers, did a 
Debate like the one proposed exist in college. 

The effusion we are discussing becomes classical towards 
its close, and we are regaled with a very apposite quotation 
from Archbishop Whately. Now we have no fault to find 
with the views expressed by Mr. Whately, but fail to see 
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that they have any very direct application in this connec- 
tion. Ifthe gentleman who wrote the article is familiar 
with the debates of the English Parliament, or the Ameri- 
ean Congress, he will readily acknowledge that the most 
successful public epeakers in neither country conform very 
strictly to Whately’s opinions either as formulated in the 
extract before us, or given at greater length in his excellent 
text-book®on Logie. 

Lord Macaulay very truly said that “it is net by aceu- 
racy or profundity that mev become the masters of great 
assemblies” ; and Edmund Burke, the orator of all others 
most given to “cautions reflection” and deep thoughts 
usually spoke to empty benches or sleepy hearers. 

But we will pursue the subject no further. We only 
broached it, because we thought that, in the long and dull 
term just beginning, an Inter-Hall Debate would materially 
enliven the College generally. The author of the article 
closes with the very refreshing promise that he will give us 


the reasons for his position the next time. We hope so for 
the benefit of those who may desire to see more than one 


side of the question. 





Olla-podrida. 


Olla-pobriba, 


Prov. Harts Works is Geremany.—In the last number of the “Arcniy 
for the Stupy of Mopern Laxouaces and Lireratrures,’’ a work of the 
highest order. is an article by Dr. David Asher of Leipsic, reviewing several 
of Dr. Hart's works. This review is the more remarkable, as no copy of the 
hooks had been sent to Dr. Asher. or to the Archiv rhe books reviewed are 


1. The English Literature, 2. The American Literature. 3. The Short course 


in Literature, 4. Composition and Rhetoric, and Sth. First Lessons in Com 
position. Dr. Asher’s remarks as translated are as follows 
It gives me great pleasure to be able to recommend the above works to 
instructors and students of the English Language. Nos. 1 and 2. (as also 
the other volumes) are handsomely gotten up, vet not expensive, and are very 
complete text- books and works of reference for English and American litera 
ture ; they are works of a kind such as we had hitherto only for German lit 
erature I have in view works like those of Pischon, Webber, Mobius. &e.. 
but with this difference, that the present works take in a much wider range 
of Authors, in as much as they include not only belletristic , theological, and 
philosophical writings, but also school books and text-books for the young. 
newspapers and periodicals, and indeed everything that goes to making up 
the reading of the people, with the single exception of strictly scientific 


branches. 

Che Manual of English literature begins with the literature before Chaucer 
and ends with Tennyson and his contemporaries. The classification is not 
by centuries, which. as the author justly remarks, would lead to many incon 
sistencies and inconveniences, but rather by reign. the several Authors being 
grouped around the prime leader of the epoch. In this the author has pro 
ceeded upon the principle that the poets and writers thus grouped together 
were, in a certain sense. subject to the same educational and political influ 
ences. Under the main headings comes the subdivision by departments (or 
branches’. The arrangement is « great aid to the memory, and assists mate 
rially in the comprehension of the importance of the authors. 
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Of especially practical value is the typographical form of the works, 
which is of great help to the memory. The treatment of Spenser may serve 
as an example, in illustration. The first six lines, in small pica, give the 
most general facts concerning the poet. Then come, in nonpariel. six lines 
headed: Early career. Next in order, in the same type come : Connection 
with Sidney and Leicester: Connection with Raleigh: Other Publications: 
Retarn to Ireland: Latest Publications, and His Misfortunes and Death 
Chen comes in Bourgeois : Plan of the Fairy Queen, and the conclusion 


Character of his Poetry and his Versifieation. 


No one of the sections, except that which gives in eighteen lines the plan 


of the Fairy Queen, exceeds nine lines in length, so that the reader has no 
difficulty in running his eye over them and impressing them upon his memory 
rhe contents of the 686 pages, No. 1 The English Literature) would if 
printed in the ordinary way, fill two or three octavo volames. In addition 
to their copiousness, these manuals have the still greater merit of exactness 
and trastworthiness in all their statements, at least for the Post Chaucerian 
era, which of course constitutes by far the greater portion of the work rhe 
judgments, that is the literary opinions passed upon the authors, furthermore 
bear witness to the sound, cultivated taste of the editor. 

Not unfrequently they have been borrowed from recognized authorities 
in which case the authority is cited. 

All that has been said of the English Literature, will apply with equal 
force to Work No. 2, American Literature, which in addition to all the 
merits signaled in the Manual of English Literature, has the further one of 
giving short selected passages from authors less known in Europe and espe 
cially on the Continent 

rhe tables of contents and the indexes to both volumes are models, and 
it is greatly to be desired that we should learn in Germany to follow the good 
example that has been so long set us, in this respect, by England and 
America 

No. 3. A short course in English and American Literature, contains in a 
single volume, half the size of the two already mentioned, an abridged course 
of the English literature of both hemispheres, for the use in schools of a 
lower grade. 

No. 4, Composition and Rhetoric, is a very valuable work and no less 
practically arranged than the others. Although of course planned with ref. 
erence to English and Americans, it will prove of essential service to the 
foreigner in his study of the English language. Especially will it do this by 
means of the numerous examples which have been selected from the best 
authors, and which serve either as illustrations of the rule, or as mistakes to 
be corrected or avoided ; and even of greater service by means of the two 
capitally treated chapters on Punctuation and Prosody, subjects which have 
hitherto met with such poor treatment in all the English grammars with 


which I am acquainted. These ‘two chapters far surpass all that is to be 
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found on the subject for instance in Latham’s large work on the English 
Language. A very useful appendix, certainly, is the specimen of a Proof 
Sheet. with directions how to make the corrections. This volume no less 
than the others, is furnished with a complete Index. 

No. 5, First Lessons in Composition, is a book of exercises, rather than 
a manual of instruction, but is recommended by reason of its practical 


arrangement, especially for the native Dr. Davin Asner. 


Dr. MeCosh having been requested to offer suggestions as to the Inter 
Collegiate Contest submits the following 

I. In addition to the competition in Composition and Oratory, there shail 
be a competitien in such branches as Classics, Mental Philosophy and Mathe 
matics 

II. The competition shall be held once a year. in the month of January, 
and shall be conducted by written papers 

Ill. The competition shall be open to any student who has graduated 
within the previous year at any of the colleges, and who is sanctioned by the 
faculty of his college 

IV. The subjects of examination shall be rigidly defined and published 

V. Competent judges, one, or better two. for each department, shall be 
chosen by the committee of the colleges. or if they see fit. by three eminent 
men elected by the committee of the colleges 

VI. The sam of not less than $300, and if possible 31.000 shall be given 
to the successful competitor in each of the departments 

Subjects in Mental Philosophy 

1. Logie. Formal and Juductire. embracing Notions, Judgments and 
Reasoning ; and the Method of Bacon, with improvements by Mr. Mill 

Il. Psychology and Metaphysics, embracing the Faculties of the Mind, 
Cognitive (especially the Senses) and Motive; discussions as to the Origin 
of our Ideas, First Truths, Cause and Effect, the Infinite 

If. Moral Philosophy, embracing Springs of Action, the Will, the Con 
science, Moral Obligation, Daty. with discussions as to Intuitive and Utilita 
rian Ethies 

IV. History of Philosophy, the principal articles in the philosophy of 
Plato, Aristotle, the Epicureans, the Stoics, Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Hume, 
Kant. Hamilton and the Positive School 

N. B. Why should there not be a competition in January next? If so 


the subjects might be made somewhat less in number. 


Praixceron Cotiece.—Atumni Dtxner ms Paitape.rnia, Dec. 47H, 
1874.—Remarks of Samuel J. Bayard, of Camden, New Jersey, at the Din 
ner given by the Alumni of Princeton College, residing in Philadelphia and 
the vicinity, on the 4th of Dec., 1874, at the Reform Club House, in response 


to the following toast : 
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‘*Our Country —its progress—the Centennial.”’ 

Mr. Bayard apologized for the very cursory manner, in which he could 
discuss subjects so important and comprehensive—having had only twenty 
fuur hours’ notice that he was to speak of them. He said, the toast just 
given is I understand the last regular toast—and mine will be the last regular 
response—though we shall doubtless be delighted with many volunteer ebulli 
tions of the superior order of eloquence cultivated at Nassau Hall. 

My last words do not however, aspire to the character of those last words 
of which Pope speaks. in his celebrated epigram on Colley Cibber, viz : 

‘ Says Cibber to Pope. though in verse you forclose 
I'll have the last word—for by G— d I'll write prose 
Poor Colly, thy reasoning is none of the strongest 
For know, the last word—is the word that lasts longest.” 

The high estimate which your Committee entertain of their brother Alumni 
may well be inferred, from the toast, to which I am to respond. Thousands 
of books have been written on the themes of ‘* Our Country, and its Pro 
gress,’’ and tens of thousands more will be written without exhausting those 
fertile subjects Had I the eloquence sufficient to chain you to your seata, 
and were the proper longevity conferred on us—we should all be older than 
Methuselah before I would complete my oration, and exhaust the subject. 


gnant are those words How sings the Cale 


‘Our Country “’—how pre 
donian Bard ? 
‘* Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
rhis is my own, my native land ; 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he has turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand.’ 

But what atheme is our Country! Our great Republic! A Briton 
could say much of Old England, which would gratify us, for that is the 
father-land of most of us. And so also a Frenchman and a German could 
say much which would please us, respecting France and Germany, from 
which countries the ancestors of some of us came. But how could we com 
pare those ** Pent up Uticas’* with our vast Country—mole hills to moun 
tains. Only consider the geographical features of the United States—stretch 
ing from the foggy and chilly coasts of Maine, to the golden shores of the 
balmy Pacific—from 49° north latitude, where the mercury drops solid to 50° 
below zero— to the almost trepical climate of Louisiana and Texas. Then 
we have the tallest mountains of the world—though Himalayah disputes with 
one or two peaks preéminence ; but we have the greatest number of tall ones ; 
but our rivers too are the grandest, and our lakes, Mediterranean fresh water 
seas—have no rivals. But for further geographical facts. I must refer to 
Morse and Mitchell. — West Jersey Press. 
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Tue Next Lecrurr.—Those who remember the lecture of Hon. Daniel 
Dougherty in Princeton, a few years ago, will need no urging to hear him 
when he comes to us with such a theme as the *‘ Stage,"’ a subject so well 
adapted to his remarkable abilities as an orator and actor. In this lecture he 
vindicates the stage as it should be, denouncing it as it is. The lecture aims 
to be at times amusing and inclades imitations of some of the most famous 
actors. Everywhere the lecture has been most enthusiastically received and 


we feel no hesitancy in urging all to attend. 


The subject of ventilation is by no means a new one. We do not lay 
claim to any such virtue as novelty in treating of it We must, however 
weary our readers with a few sentences, trusting that they may share with us 
in the benefit which we are anxious to secure. In regard to the great neces 
sity of this there is no dispute. All agree in making it one of the chief 
wencies in the preservation of perfect health Without proper ventilation 
without proper means for the supply of fresh air—the health of the student 
is destroyed, and his ability to attend to the duties assigned him is greatly 
impaired 

That this is known to the authorities we cannot but acknowled 


ge ;—yet 


how they can allow the various recitation rooms,—and more especially the 


College Chapel, to be so wretchedly ventilated as has been the case during 
the P ist term. Is a uivste ry to others as well as ourselves \\ e have in mind 
several instances during the last term, when it was positively next to impos 


sible to remain in the Chapel hose to whom the matter is entrusted seem 


not to have found a happy medium between the extremes of heat and cold, 


I 
but are bent upon smothering or freezing those who may venture to enter 
their respective departments. Now this is a neglect which the proper authori 
ties should have attended to immediately. It will only need a few words by 


way of advice and this can be given, and the matter remedied without any 
great delay We trust nothing more need be said 


MeCosu ox Tyxpau..—We have read with great pleasure the article by 
Dr. MeCosh in the last n 
n Nature Overlooked by Dr. Tyndall. 


here is a combative element in our President s strong Scotch nature 


I 
, 
‘ 


imber of the International Review, entitled ‘Ideas 


He does not handle an opponent gingerly That I'vndall gives entirely too 
high a place to mere atoms and their actions, he conclusively demonstrates 
He does not let slip the opportunity to have a fling at Herbert Spencer also 
He attacks the weakest spot in that mighty system of evolution, and shows 
the true tendency of the doctrine that God is utterly unknowable 

However wonderful may have been the discoveries of this modern schoo 
of philosophy, its truths must never be wrested so as to seem to oppose 
christianity rhere are bounds even to the domain of inductive science, and 
that science must not brand as false everything to which its methods will not 


apply We think MeCosh right when he recognizes Herbert Spencer as the 
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mind, the intellect, the philosopher of the present British School. We think 
every one must see how far his ability transcends that of Tyndall, Huxley, 
and their fellows. 

We are glad to inform our readers of the pre-eminent success already 
attained by our President's last Work. The History of the Scottish Philoso 
phy has only been out a couple of months, and already a second edition is 
called for. This is a surprise to every one concerned. It reminds us of 
lodhunter's wish, that some power might appoint for each author exactly the 
subject for which he was especially and precisely fitted. This is a case in 
which the wish has been fulfilled. It argues well for our culture that such 
an interest is manifested in a book of so high a grade. The History of Phi 
losophy used to be thought a subject rather above the ordinary mortal. 

I'he Trustees have elected, to fill the chair of English Literature, Dr. 
Murray, pastor of the Brick Church, New York . He is a graduate of Bow 
doin College and a brilliant lecturer. We hope he will accept. as the chair 


is one of great importance, and should not be left unoceupied. 


Our new Professor of Natural History, Dr. George. Macloskie is an A.B. 
and A.M., of the Queen's University in L[reland. and an LL.D. of the Uni 
versity of London. He has accepted. and will be over here immediately, 
returning during our next Summer vacation for his wife and family. He 
isa very talented man 

When College broke up for Christmas vacation, Dr. MeCosh gave us a 
neat little speech, in which he felicitously remarked. that some Alumnus had 
been writing not very wisely in our Lit. about college discipline. It was a 
good hit on Mac, and tickled the boys intensely. Nevertheless we hold that 
there was wisdom in the article referred to. Plato's Republie or the rule of 


the Philosophers does not always work well in practice 


On December the 2nd. the students and citizens of Princeton had the 
privilege of hearing ‘‘Sun-Set’’ Cox iecture on American Humor. It is hardly 
worth one hundred dollars to rehearse, for an hour or two, old newspaper 
jokes. If the lecturer should, in the beginning, start off with anything new, 
it would be immediately made stale by our enterprising journalism. 

The audience was small in consequence of approaching examinations, but 
very appreciative. When one has paid his money, he feels it his duty to 
laugh. Dougherty beats him as a humorous lecturer 

We know two Seniors who thought the whole thing as uninteresting as 
‘a funeral without a corpse.”’ 

After the lecture, Cox rather got into our biblical scholar by asking him 
up to the bar to take a social glass of whiskey John declined to *‘ smile.” 

his is what comes of giving insane subjects for college essays. The fol 
lowing was actually written for, and accepted by our Professor of English 


Literature as a regular college exercise 
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We hardly think any one would try any such thing on G. Hunt. It is 

published with the permission of the perpetrator. 
A DREAM OF THE FUTURE 
Motro.—I can call spirits from the vasty deep 
But will they come?” 
Mr. Wm. Shakespeare. 

Well now, do you see, the difficulty is, that | never could make anything 
out of a dream of the past, and how the mis —— I beg your pardon, how is 
it possible for me to reduce to writing, which some one will read and form an 
opinion of, a dream of which I haven't even thought yet 

They say that dreams will come true, and some again say they will come 
just the other thing, but not the less, the mere possibility makes me nervous 
about deliberately sitting down to.rack my cerebrum in iaveating a dream 

I don’t believe. however, that dreams do come true especially when 
made to order) at least mine never did: that is, part came true, and part 
came the other thing exactly. and part didn't. so they were not of much 
practical advantage to me; so with that belief. lam going to invent or rather 
construct : t . val patent double back-action, self-adjusting 
dream, 30 all ret: lealers and the trade generally, ask your dealer for 
it and if he— | I'm running into a sewing machine advertisement 


t } + 


and had better stop I was just going to say that I was just going 


to go on 


The present population of New York is something less than one million 
souls, not counting Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken and all those little towns 
round, which are a great deal more parts of New York than the so-called 
suburbs of London are parts of that city (those English towns shenannegag 


in their census reports, if we did sotoo, we could whip the Britishers). How 


ever this population by the great God-planted law of reproduction will 


naturally increase; presently they will over-and-out-grow the little island of 


Manhattan ; and what then’? Why that’s just what we are going to dream 
about, so get to sleep at once Are you ready” Hip! Hip! Off the track 
again as I'm asinner! Well now I'm dreaming. First I see the Hudson 
and the East Rivers bridged over. so as to let the vessels sail under a tunnel, 

for two reasons, first, to give facility of crossing, and second, because the 
cylinder shape affords more room for the crowd to stand on than a flat surface 
would. Then I see the Island hollowed out in subterranean galleries as deep 
as the heat and water will permit, and by this time. owing to the great skill 
of the Doctors and the efficacy of qnack—I mean patent, medicines the peo 
ple have increased and filled all the country; so that the legislature have 
forbidden the construction of boots larger than eights, as they take up too 
much room 

So you may see a farmer cultivate his garden on the top of his kitchen (a 
kitchen garden). observe that the narrow-gauge railroads are in favor, as 
they take up less room, and afford greater facilities for planting turnips and 


other vegetables between the rails ; here is one of the engines coming, listen 
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to its bell—ding dong, ding dong, oh! the college bell? eight o'clock! I 
tried to go to sleep in two minutes, and I believe I succeeded and have been 
writing a dream. Anyway it's sufficiently disconnected for one. Well, I'll 
have to cat chapel. ; 

Bi.uiarps.— We learn that Mr. Pine of N. Y., has generously given to 
the college four Billiard Tables, which are to be set up in place of two of the 
Bowling Alleys under the Gymnasium 

O most progressive age! A few years ago this innocent game was looked 
upon with horror. Now it is cherished as a suitable recreation at our strict 
est of Colleges. It is acknowledged that only in connection with a bar-room 
is this game objectionable. But then it is a wonder that against it was not 
urged, that here it may cultivate a skill which may hereafter lead the posses- 
sor into temptations and pitfalls. 

We fear that it will be rather a difficult problem to allot these tables sat 
isfactorily to the students, and to take care that they are not injured by rough 
usage. Nevertheless, we say with Cleopatra, ** Let's to Billiards.”’ 

On page 115 of that excellent little ** Social Psalmodist’’ from which we 
sing in chapel, is a particularly poor hymn (61 We can not imagine how 
it ever crept into the collection. 

It begins as follows : 

l. ‘* My heart, how dreadful hard it is! 
How heavy here it lies !— 
Heavy and cold within my breast, 
Just like a rock of ice. 
Sin like a raging tyrant sits 
Upon this flinty throne.’ 

This reminds us of what Groesbeck cynically said —that to get a full ben- 
efit of a sleigh ride one had only to sit on a block of ice and ring a bell. 

rhe remaining lecturers already secured by the Students’ Lecture Asso 
ciation are Hon. Daniel Dougherty, Jan. 14. 

K. P. Whipple. Feb. 3. 

J. S. MacKaye, March 22. 

John B. Gough, (Date not decided. ) 

The J. O. appointments seem to be satisfactory. The boys must always 
remember that brilliant delivery is not the only factor in a successful orator. 

There is plenty of boating interest manifested in college. We hope it will 
not rise to such a height as to lead to animosity between the classes. We 
have every prospect of a glorious crew this year. 

Persons who carefully examined all the crews on the lake last summer 
say that they saw there no superiors to the men who are now pulling in our 
boat. The crew this year will be five hundred per cent. stronger and better 


than last year’s university. 
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The college cannot seem to get rid of the idea that it was some miserable 
clique jobbing which last year put on the weak men and kept off the strong. 

But this time the very best brawn of a college noted for her athletes will 
pull at our oars in an attempt to do for the college what her crew did last 
year for the class of °77. 

The following document was lately presented to those of the Senior Class 
who have the good fortune to rocm in College. From it will be seen by the 
other three classes, that if they wish to purchase the Seniors’ rooms they 
must come to a bargain during this term. We know the Seniors wish to sell 
and we know many others want to buy, so we publish this to aid in bringing 
about an understanding between all parties. 

Mr. ———, of Senior Class. 

Your attention is called to the fact that under the ** Order of the Trustees 
of the College respecting allotment of Rooms,’’ you are still permitted to 
dispose of your furniture with your rooms, but subject to the following 
restrictions : 

1. The sale must be made and reported to the Treasurer before the open 
ing of the Third Session. Any sale made subsequent tothe above date, or, 
even if made before) not reported at the Treasurer's office, and entered 
upon his Room Book, will be void: the purchaser will not be allowed to 
occupy the room, and the furniture will be sent to the Furniture Room for 
sale, if not removed by the owner 

2. The purchaser must be an admitted student of the College 

3. Both of the parties to the transfer must appear before the Treasurer 
and signify their agreement to the terms of sale. An exorbitant price put 
upon the furniture on account of the eligibility of the room will be held to 
vitiate the sale, and the seller will be required to accept a fair price or remove 
his furniture. 

Any member of the graduating class selling his room and receiving the 
purchase money in violation of the above rules, will have his degree withheld 
until the sale is cancelled and the money returned. 

By order of the Faculty, 
JAMES McCOSH, 
PRESIDENT 

Messrs. Scribner & Co., have kindly forwarded to us the advance sheets 
of Dr. J. G. Holland’s new work ‘‘ The Story of Seven Oaks.’ 

We believe that this will prove to be one of the most popular of his stories. 
In it the author drops the autobiographie vein exemplified in Arthur Bonni 
castle. The present novel seems to have a much wider scope and to display 
greater variety of incident than the former, It is illustrated by Sol. Eytinge 
and will be published as a serial in Scribner's Monthly for 1875. 

It is confidently asserted that George Vanderbilt of °73 will be elected to 
the Speakership of the New Jersey Legislature. He has been rising steadily 
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and very rapidly since his graduation. We expect soon to see him in the U. 


S. Congress. 


Great satisfaction has been expressed by the boys who staid here during 
vacation over the fact that the fire was kept up in Reunion Hall. 


There is a member of the Senior Class, of unblemished morals and strict 
sanctity, who vouches for the following fish story. 

At a certain place on the Hudson river the family kept a tame Sturgeon, 
which would swim into a harness fixed for it and draw about a large boatload 
of people in a most docile manner. Finally, when tired. it would throw 
itself upon the bank to have the harness removed 

We simply asked this young gentleman why it did not then tap on the 
dock, and call for hot brandy and soda. He referred us, for evidence, to a 
Sophomore. We asked this young gentleman. He said: O yes. there were 
such things as sturgeons and some had been seen near the Hudson. 

We caved! 

lhat student is evidently of Parisian proclivities. who publicly and elo 
quently declared that ** The snow-white lilies of France were trampled be 


ueath the hoofs of the Prussian Eagle! 


Our old friend Dick, who figures so often in the Lit.. rather astonished a 
countryman the other day. 
He was standing, with a friend, calmly contemplating a heap of mar, 


r when the countryman came along and said, patronizingly ; ** I suppose, young 
gentlemen, you know what that is?’’ ‘* O yes,’ said Dick, ** it is the fossil 
ized osseous remains of minute antediluvian animaleules."’ The farmer said 


he thought it was. 


Dr. Schanck says that our class this year has more absences than almost 
any other class ever had in the same length of time. The aggregate, says 
the Dr., is something astounding. 

All this can be accounted for by the superabundant vigilance of G. Hunt. 


Poor dear old ‘‘ Commodore Brady!"' I wonder when we shall see again 
the old jovial light on his kindly face. As a sort of memorial of past times, 
we insert his correspondence in reference to a private adventure which has 
never been ventilated. The letter runs as follows : 

‘You must go to-day. The weather is very favorable. I am in good 
spirits, and the whale says he will be at your room at 1:45 P. M., armed to 
the teeth. There are two or three boats there. It is a short walk, but if we 
go we cannot get back before 5:30. We must execute the project to-day or 
abandon it forever. Yours, 


” 


Commopore Brapy. 


There is a gentleman called As. Bu., who says he has not a social equal 





in college. Poor fellow! 
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Ln an astronomical lecture our good Dr. got so imaginative, in talking of 
a pig as big as an elephant, that even the staid and sober C. R. W. got excited 
and exclaimed *‘ Shoot the pig!"’ 

We have in our midst a hero of the Chattanooga Railroad Adventure of 
the late rebellion. In a lecture he told his story most interestingly to the 
atudents and inhabitants of Princeton. His position and reputation—he is 
now a Rev.—guarantee perfect truthfulness The outline is somewhat as 
follows 

Early in the war, twenty-two soldiers were sent in disguise into the 
heart of the rebel country to destroy an important railroad. Such was the 
situation of the opposing armies at that time, that the suecess of those sol 
diers would probably have been a fatal blow to the ¢ onfederacy. The story 
of their almost incredible adventures. of their partial suecess and ultimate 
failure, of the death of some of their number and the long. varied and cruel 
imprisoument of the others, with the mode of their final escape. is the most 
exciting of all the stories to which the late war gave birth. Of the twenty 
two, eight perished on the scaffold, and the others notwithstanding desperate 
efforts to escape, were kept in the most rigorous confinement—part of the 
time in chains—-for many months. At length, they captured their guards in 
Atlanta and escaped. but six. including the lecturer, were retaken, and 
imprisoned for half a year longer. when through the exertions of Secretary 
Stanton they were exchanged—not as prisoners of war, but on a special list.’ 

Ihe lecture was one of absorbing interest 

Ely and Reid, two oursmen, started on Christmas day from Princeton Col 
lege to walk all the way to Washington, D. C The roads were in a very bad 
condition, but they are both men of indomitable energy and pluck. We 
await the result with interest 

‘Huxley’ said History of Philosophy was the easiest of all Electives 
‘Huxley’ said the examination was so easy, * Huxley’ did not ‘* awake to 
find himself slain.”’ as Joe put it. in his Chapel Stage: but ‘ Huxley’ 
returned to find himself conditioned 
rhe College force of laborers have been hard at work during vacation, 
laying water-pipes from MeCosh Lake to the Gymnasium and the college 
buildings 

Junior Orators. — Whig.—H. E. Davis, W. B. Greene, L. W. Lott, 
J. W. Lowrie 


Clio.—.J. F. Duffield, W. J. Henderson, D. B. Jones, A. Van Deusen 
PERSONAL. 
Hinckley. "74, enjoying the sweets af matrimony. 
Stokes of °76 is forced to leave college on account of his lungs. and will 
probably spend the winter in Florida. It is very hard on a man to leave 


when so nearly through—just at the most delightful point in college life 
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Murray and Wiley of °75 have gone together down to New Orleans to 
spend their vacation. We hope they may have a joyous time. 

We copy the following : 

‘Mr. Joseph C. Boyd, a young lawyer of fine literary taste, is a graduate 
of Princeton College. He is gradually developing into a ladies’ man, which 
is a good thing, for Baltimore society needs some clever men."’ 

A private letter from Jas. S. Riggs states that he met J. P. K. Bryan at 
Leipsic. Recently they spent an afternoon together in observation, and 
upun returning to the room of the former, they were met by N. I. Rubinkam. 
While the three were conversing. a rap at the door was heard and answered. 
and in walked David Scott. The expressive language of the letter is that 


under such circumstances *‘ nothing but a good square hug would suffice.” 


EXCHANGES. 

We have received since our last issue the following exchanges : 

The College Sibyl. Harvard Magenta, Yale Record, The Tripod, Bowdoin 
Orient, College Mercury, Scribner's Monthly, New York School Journal, The 
Normal Monthly. The Aurora, Williams Athenaeum,’ University Review. 
Oberlin Review, The High School Budget, The Trinity Tablet, Acta Colum 
biana, Hamilton Lit., The Yale Courant, The Raven, The College Olio, The 
Archangel. The Yale Lit., The Lafayette Monthly. The Cornell Era, Iowa 
Classic, The Trinity Tablet, The Targum, The College Spectator, The Uni 
versity Herald, Packer Quarterly, Beluit Monthly. The Volante. 

The Yale Record says, ** The last week has witnessed two well-contested 
games of foot ball, in both of which Yale has come off an easy victor. It 
only remains for us to meet Princeton, and if we vanquish her we shall hold 
the college foot ball championship. We regret to say that the *‘if’’ in this 
case, however, is quite formidable. We hope that Princeton may be per 
suaded to come here, as we certainly will not be permitted to meet them on 
their own grounds, and we trust that our officers will make every effort to 
bring the two twenties together. Then that twenty from Princeton who have 
never lost a goal will meet worthy opponents, and the famous “ batting 
game’ may not prove so successful. 

We don't see why they should expect us to go to them again. We went 
there last and beat them every goal. It’s their turn now. 

Their next issue contains the following paragraph in a self-adulatory arti 
cle. ‘‘ In foot ball, during the season, although we have met but few col 
leges, those which we have met have been easily defeated.” 


Don't forget the ‘* white-wash"’ we gave you. 


It seems that the western colleges have been having a little Intercollegiate 
contest of their own. We quote the following from ‘*‘ The Tripod.” 

The inter college contest will take place at Durley Hall, Bloomington, 
to-morrow night. Quite a number of the students have accompanied Mr. 
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Stout, our orator, to the scene of action. The colleges represented are as 
follows: Northwestern University, University of Chicago, Industrial Univer- 
sity, Knox College, Monmouth College. Illinois College, Shurtleff College 
and Illinois Wesleyan University. 

The Bowdoin Orient has a good article on Puns and their effect. We 
would respectfully warn our college mates against this disgusting and 


‘* borous’’ habit. 


The Racine College Mercury is edited by our own class mate Arch Bishop 
Eldredge. The Yale Record, it seems, has been * going for’’ them, also. 
We quote: 

The Yale Record is not pleased with us. We are not surprised, for, judg 
ing from the tone of the copy before us, it is not pleased with anything but 
itself. Our sole object in issuing the Mercury is to please the Record and 


we can’t succeed. Our occupation is gone.” 
Prof. Bonamy Price has been paying Williams a visit. 


The Raren, judging trom Vol. I., No. 1, is not a poetical journal. The 
following is rather a worse case of mixed metaphor than we find in Shake 
speare. 

** Ove TO THE SERPENT. 
This serpent hath a wondrous charm ; 
Beware ! 
It rests so softly on your arm ; 
Its eyes look up so free from harm, 
You cannot think it base 
Take care! 
It glides from circling arm to breast. 
Kre you can speak ‘tis coiled to rest. 
You dream you live among the blest 
While looking in its face. 
Beware! Beware! 
lake care! Take care! 
“Twill bite !"* 

But maybe the fellow had an attack of ‘* Delirium Triangles,’’ and ** saw 
snakes.”’ 

At an evening party a few nights since, a young gentleman and a young 
lady sat together in an unfrequented corner of the room, discussing the merits 
of mince pies and plum-pudding. The young lady expressed a great aver 
sion to both, but the gentleman said he liked them, and was particularly fond 
of plum-pudding, whereupon his companion cxclaimed, ‘‘Oh! then you're 
like little Dicky Dout, ar’n’t you?’’ The young man looked surprised, but 
stammered out, ‘* I think you mean Jack Horner! '’— Packer Quarterly. 
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We learn from The Brunonian of the loss sustained by the students of old 
Brown, by the burning of their magnificent boat house, with all its contents. 
We look with unfeigned admiration upon the enthusiasm with which they 
have set about repairing their grievous loss. 


Prof.—‘‘ What causes the Aurora Borealis?’’ Student,-—*' I knew, sir, 
but have forgotten.’ Prof. (excitedly)—‘* Great Heavens! The only man 
in the world who knew what the Aurora Borealis was, and he has forgotten 
it!’’—Hamilton Lit. 

A few mornings since, at a disagreeably early hour, a seven-year boy shot 
through Jones’ Hall as if he had come out of a mitrailleuse, and landed 
against the door of No. ——, which he pounded vigorously, yelling at the 
same time: ‘* Is Mr. H—— here?’’ ‘* No, he is not,’ said the handsome 
but enraged chum, as he seized the hurricane-lad by the collar and seated 
him on the table, saying: ‘* Now, my boy, what is it?’ ‘‘I must see Mr. 
H right away. It’s business, I tell yer!’’ ‘* Never mind, sonny, I'll tell 
him. What is it now?’’ encouragingly. Boy, loud enough to be heard 
throughout the building: ‘* Oh, Liz she had her fortune told last night, an’ 
the fortune-teller says Mr. H——— is her jirst love, an’ Liz wants him tolcome 
right over!’ At this point H—— enters. ‘Tableau vivant!—T'he Volante. 


The College Olio is publishing a good series of articles against Compul- 
sory Church Attendance. 

We learn from the N. Y. School Journal that the Senior Class at Colum- 
bia College, have decided to adopt the cap and gown as a permanent dress 
during the the remainder of their college life. How utterly ridiculous! 


The University Review has an article on Boot-Lickers. We beg to sug- 
gest that the proper plural of Boot-lick is Boot-licks. To ‘‘ Licker’’ is quite 
a different form of college vice 

The Bowdoin Orient says: 

‘* The Nassau Lit. for December is a very good number, and gives us no 
reason to alter our opinion that it is the best college magazine that exchanges 
with us.” 

How is that, O Yale Record. You see that tastes differ. 


From the same wide-awake sheet we clip the following : 

A few evenings since as a diminutive Soph. was perambulating the 
streets alone, he was assailed by two female desperadoes, one of whom held 
him fast by both hands while the other drew from under her cloak (mirabile 
dictu !) a handkerchief and wiped his nose. The deed was done up brown 


and the damsels departed. 


The Yale faculty entirely forbid the election of that very useful thing—a 


class president. 





) 
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The Archangel is rather queer title for a college paper, but it has the 
Archbishop's approval, duly signed, which it publishes on its second page. It 
claims to be the first College paper published in Oregon and is managed by 
Cicero Hogan. 

** All those who are taking History of Philosophy this term will probably 
agree with the senior at 1 Southern college, who said recently, ‘If Aaron 
Burr had to shoot Sir William Hamilton, | wish he ‘d done it ten years 
sooner—before Hamilton had time to write 80 much stuff about Perception.’ *’ 


-Cornell Era. 


They call schenanigaging ** skinning’ at Trinity, and write out their 


papers in book form. Here it is found more convenient to use two little 
rollers. 
The last Rutgers Targum is particularly driveling and idiotic. Poor 
‘ ‘ I » § 
thing! 
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